THE   YEZIDEES

in a church-like building with a newly-built steeple.
On the right side of the entrance porch is the figure
of a huge serpent graven in the stone of the build-
ing, with its head uppermost. This serpent is kept
blackened daily with charcoal by the two or three
old monks who live in the shrine. Upon inquir-
ing the meaning of this symbol, the monk told me
it was graven there to remind the worshippers to
remove their sandals from off their feet, as the ground
around the shrine is holy. If any should be careless
or wicked enough to disobey, it was said that they
would be bitten on the heels by some of the snakes
that were said to infest the place.

" The steeple rises immediately from the room in
the church that once contained the body of their
founder, Sheikh Adi. This sheikh was a great Mo-
hammedan teacher who many centuries ago used
to preach and teach in Damascus. He gathered
around him many disciples, and it is said he was
accustomed to vary the monotony of his teaching
by drawing a circle on the ground, and, placing
therein himself and some favourite disciple, would
enable the latter to hear and understand the teach-
ing of another famous mullah speaking in far-away
Baghdad.

"This Sheikh Adi some years before his death
retired to this place in the mountains, two days3
journey from Mosul, and there he was visited by
many, as his fame spread abroad, and in this place
he died and was buried. The Yezidees claim
that, ere he died, he forsook Mohammedanism and
instituted a new religion. The Moslems, however,
reverence his memory, and say that the Yezidees,
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